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SECTION JII--SOUTHEAST ASIA 
The SRV Threat 


(UU) On 25 December 1978 the Socialist Republic of Vietnam (SRY) invaded: 
Cambodia (Kampuchea). By 7 January 1979 the SRV had captured the capital city of 
Phnom Penh and Kompong Som in Kampuchea, There were reports that the Peopie's 
Republic of China (PRC) was building up its forces on the SRV border, while a 
new Kampuchean government was established with Heng Samrin as Prime Minister.1 . 


(U) On 10 January, a newspaper in Canberra, hushvaita povided an Sample 
of the kind of speculation prompted by the SRV invaston of Kampuchea in places 
far removed from Southeast Asia. The paper touched on the “proxy war" theory, 
but considered that suggestions that: the SRV-Khmer war was a "proxy" struggle 
between the Soviet Union and China were enticing but had too little basis‘in 
known fact to-be accepted uncritically. Moré probably, stated the newspaper, 
the conflict between the two one-time communist allies in: Indochina was - 
inevitable--and Moscow, with characteristic opportunism, had cashed in through 
its recent pact with Vietnam. The article also stated that, if Vietnam showed 
evidence of further ‘aggressive fntent, it should be resisted at a7]. cost, and 
that, above all, the integrity and independence of Thailand must be preserved. 
At the same time, another newspaper in Australia, this time in Sydney, edito- 
rialized that the immediate impact of a Vietnamese victory in Kampuchea was 
regional, with shock.waves strongest in Bangkok and Peking. However, stated 
the editorial, the significance of this violent disturbance of the balance of 
power in Southeast Asia should command concern much further abroad, above all 
in the West. .The Vietnamese invasion, stated the newspaper, was not an iso- 
lated or. unprecedented upheaval--Angola, Ethiopia, Afghanistan, South Yemen, 
and Kampuchea--atl had seen. the enlargement, by violent means, of Soviet power 
and influence. The paper stated that there was some smal] comfort for Peking 
in the Kampuchea debacle, because it corroborated Chinese gospel that Moscow was 
actively pursuing expansionist ambitions under the cover of detente. Although 
conceding that this "fantastic" PRC view was over-simplified and self-serving, 
the.Chinese were right on one peas: it was high time that the West began to 
view detente more skeptically. ae 


5}, ‘The aforementioned newspapers’ concern about preserving the integrity 


and independence of Thailand was shared by Thailand. The U.S. Embassy in 
Bangkok. stated that the Thai, and certainly the Thai teadership, saw Vietnam 
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1. See Chronology, Chapter XI. 
2. USICA Canberra 1004542 Jan 79 oe and 100458Z Jan 79 (WU). 
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as their most immedtate security threat. Fear of the SRV remained strong, both 
of a conventional invasion sometime in the future and a Vietnamese take over of 
the communist insurgency within Thailand.1 


(S). The Vietnamese campaign against the remnants of the Pol Pot regime in 
Kampuchea continued throughout the year. In mid-year, a Japanese newspaper and 
radio Beijing both quoted a Thai English-language newspaper to the effect that 
facilities at Kompong Som in. Kampuchea.were being reworked to accept Russian: 
Pacific Fleet ships. Another Japanese newspaper cited Thai military intelli- 
gence sources as saying that the Soviets had moved a group of MIG=19s-to ‘a. 
place near Kompong Som in June 1979. A wire service report from Bangkok in 
September 1979 stated that Vietnam had beefed up its forces in Kampuchea to 20 
divisions in preparation for-.renewed offensives..after the rainy season, . The: 
propaganda radio of the ousted. Khmer..Rouge government claimed there-were moré 
than. 200,000 Vietnamese .soldiers in Kampuchea, recently reinforced with 20 more 
Soviet-built tanks and hundreds of anti-aircraft guns. During a press confer- 
ence,.a Thai military spokesman stated that the 20 Vietnamese divisions were 
supported by 3 divisions of pro-Hanoi- Kampuchean troops and: opposed ‘by 8 divi- 
sions of Khmer Rouge guerrillas. At-the same time, an unidentified source ‘had 
reported to Australian officials that 20 Vietnamese divisions were in Kampuchea, 
that they had been reinforced by 20,000 men and 60 tanks in July, and that: 
Vietnamese forces in. Laos numbered approximately 40,000. -This source: also: 
alleged that MIG-2]1s in Laos were being flown by- Russian .pilots.2 io 


(U) Tensions on the border between Thailand and- Kampuchea mounted through 
the year, with each side accusing the other of violating the border. © According 
tq the Bangkok Post, SRV-led forces crossed. into Thai territory in hot. pursutt 
of fleeing Khmer, Rouge troops on 12 November. Citing a: senior. Thai. naval offi- 
cer as its source, the article stated that the intrusion was approximately one 
kilometer and that the intruders retreated after being fired on by ‘Thai artil- 
lery. On the other hand, Kampuchean radio on 16 November accused the: Thai of 
increasing armed provocations consisting of reconnaissance aircraft-and ‘Jet + 
fighters along the Kampuchean border, sometimes intruding: up ;to. 22 kilometers. 
Thai. artillery also shelled Kampuchean territory,: and Thai commanders crossed 
the border for operations. On.17 November a 35-man Thai:detachment was: gent’ 
to patrol the Kampuchean border in preparation for a United. Nations: Fact: Find- 


ing Team visit, The patrol was fired on by rifles, mortars and grenade launchers. 
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1, AMEMB Bangkok 9024/160936Z Mar 79 (S)(EX), XDS-1 3/15/99. 

2, COMUS Japan 080550Z Aug 79 (U) and 100736Z Jul 79 (U); UPI dispatch, date- 
Tine Bangkok, cited in ADMIN CINCPAC ALFA 72/202020Z Sep 79 (U); IPAC , 
Chronology, Sep 79 [SAWE), REVW 30 Sep 99. ae ae i 
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The Thai called in artillery and grenade launchers and returned the fire until 
the opposing force withdrew. The engagement lasted approximately one hour and 
fifteen minutes. 1 


(SQ According to press releases in Bangkok, Thai armed forces reported 
that, from 1-23 November, foreign troops intruded into the Thai border area on 
9 occasions, killing 4 Thai soldiers and 21 Thai inhabitants or Kampuchean 
refugees in 13 incidents of shelling by foreign troops. On 13 December Admiral 
Long (CINCPAC) informed General Jones, Chairman of the JCS, of his continuing 
concern with the increasing instability along the Thai-Kampuchean border as a 
result of the SRV offensive against the Khmer Rouge forces. Admiral Long 
stated that the enormous refugee problem, competing anti-SRV factions operating 
in the border region, and the. forward deployment of both Thai and SRV forces 
along the border created a potentially explosive threat to the security of 
Thailand. Commenting on the appropriate role for the United States in that 
situation, Admiral Long stated his full support of current and additional 
initiatives to provide military equipment and material to Thailand on an 
accelerated basis, as discussed in other chapters of this history. Admiral 
Long recommended intensified efforts to relieve Thailand of the burden imposed 
by the massive flow of refugees from Kampuchea. And finally, Admiral Long 
recommended strong U.S. diplomatic and political support in international forums 
demanding the withdrawal of SRV forces from Kampuchea. Admiral Long noted. that 
military involvement by U.S. combat forces should be considered only as a last 
resort, if all other measures failed to prevent a serious SRV threat to Thai- 
land's security. . Admiral Long concluded :that strong and positive U.S. Govern- 
ment support for Thailand now, without resort to military action, might prectude 
a situation where Thailand's security was so gravely threatened that U.S. mili- 
tary intervention became necessary. 


The PRC-SRV-Soviet Union Triangle 


(81 China attacked Vietnam on 17 February 1979, announced its withdrawal 
on 5 March and completed the withdrawal on 16 March. Prior to the Chinese 
offensive, there were reports of disagreements in the Chinese leadership over 
Indochina. In January high-level Chinese remarks on Indochina and on the 
foreign threat to China contained ambiguities which suggested that some leaders 
were willing to go further than others in supporting Kampuchea. The differences 
seemed significant in the light of contradictory PRC media treatment of the 
threat to China. A late December 1978 Communist party communique made an 
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1. IPAC Chronology Nov 79 (S7NR), REVW 30 Nov 99. 
2. IPAC Chronology Dec 79 (SNR) , REVW 31 Dec 99; CINCPAC 132315Z Dec 79, 
Admiral Long to Genera? Jones, (S)(BOM), DECL 11 Dec 85. 
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unusual reference to the need to strengthen national defense in order to repulse 
“at any moment" aggressors from "any direction," thus implying that China was 
faced with a serious threat in the South. On the other hand, PRC Vice Premier 
Deng Xiaoping spoke of Vietnamese "small hegemonism" as merely "making trouble," 
and pointedly declared that the threat to peace and the possibility of agres- 
sion came only "from the North." By early February, however, Deng had appar- 
ently changed his point of view. After his visit to the United States jin 
February 1979, Deng visited Japan. The-U,S. Embassy in Japan reported that 
Deng denounced Soviet hegemony and explained why he thought China should take 
“action against the “Cuba of the East." He described Vietnam as a mere instru- 
ment of the Soviets, and stated that the Soviet goal was to gain influence in 
the Indian Ocean and Western Pacific which would ultimately converge in the 
Strait of Malacca. Deng said that the United States and Western Europe had 
not given Cuba any lessons thus far, but that China would take punitive: action 
against Vietnam in response to its aggression and, in so Boing mestrain the 
Soviets in Asia, 


{U) dust before the Chinese invasion of Vietnam, Japanese newspapers cited 
JDA sources for the information that China had deployed several hundred jet 
Fighters to the border area near Vietnam, that Russian warships had begun ‘move- 
ments in the South China Sea, and that the USS CONSTELLATION ‘of the U.S.- SEVENTH 


Fleet was watching the Soviet vessels. On 11 February’ Japanese papers cited U.S. 


Naval Forces Japan sources for. the information that two SEVENTH Fleet aircraft 
carriers, the MIDWAY and CONSTELLATION, had been: deployed to the South China ~ 
sea about 1,200 kilometers from the Gulf of Tonkin. It was speculated that the 
deployment might be related to the situatton in the oar teenen border area: 
‘and the moves of -the Rusetan HAT SMED Se 


TS7NOFORN) = On the day following the Chinese invasion of Vietnam, a U.S. 
agency reported that two TU-95 BEAR Soviet reconnaissance aircraft had conducted 
an unprecedented flight to the South China Sea. They were located in an area 
east of Hainan Island, where they operated for approximately one hour. This 
was the same area where a Russian cruiser was eperavings which raised the possi- 
bility of mutual operations.3 
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1. IPAC Point Paper 11 May 79 (61, DECL 11 May 85, Subj: International 
Reaction to SRV/PRC War; SECSTATE RCI 2506/251536Z Jan 79 fS..(BOM), REVW - 
1/25/99; AMEMB Tokyo 2308 of Dec 79, transmitted by SECSTATE 33346/081903Z 
Feb 79 (S)(EX) XDS-1, 2/8/99. 

2, COMUS Japan 0906552 Feb 79 (U) and 132316Z Feb 79 (U). 

3. FOSIC PAC Pearl Harbor 1810212 Feb 79 (SANF), DECL 18 Feb 87. 
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tS) On 18.and 19 February, following the PRC invasion, the U.S. Embassy 
in Moscow attempted to assess the reaction of the Soviet Union to the Chinese 
attack. The tentative conclusion was that, in addition to propaganda-and:.: ~~~; 
calls for international action against the PRC, the Soviet Union would provide 
increased assistance to Vietnam,both economic. and: military, including addi- 
tional personnel and matériel. The Embassy assessment was that, in spite of: 
considerations of prestige and of the Soviet image as a super power which 
could steadfastly support its friends, direct military action was unlikely. 
However, the Embassy expected the Soviets to move additional units to the South 
China Sea and the Gulf of Tonkin. 4 


(Ww) . On 2] pasenens a press dispatch from Tokyo. ste JDA sources for the 
information that two Soviet warships were traveling southward through the Japan 
Sea and two Soviet BEAR reconnaissance planes were also sighted flying north- 
ward near Okinawa Island. The same news service reported from Bangkok that 
China had moved another infantry division across the SRV border toward the 
provincial. capital of Lang Son, 12 miles inside the border between the SRV and 
the PRG. At the same time, thousands of Vietnamese troops had been seen on 
roads: north to.Lang Sen by French and ee reporters at the scene. 


wu) Oy 22 Vesrubny the haststand Sachetury: of State for East Asiag and 
Pacific Affairs, Richard Holbrooke, told a conference of editors and brodd«: 
casters. at the.State Department that a Soviet base-at Cam Ranh Bay, a former 
U.S, facility, would be viewed with "considerable concern." Holbrooke stated: 
that if :the Soviets used..the Chinese military activity tn Vietnam as a Tever 
to establish a naval base at Cam Ranh Bay, the “impact would be very unfortunate 
on the strategic balance ‘in Southeast Asia," Referring to the visit by Chinese 
Vice Premier.Deng Xiaoping to Washington in late Janauary, and to Deng's com- 
ment that China-would "punish" Vietnam for its aggressive actions, Holbrooke - 
stated that..President Carter had made it absolutely-clear to Deng that the 
United States would-not support Chinese military action against Vietnam. How- 
ever, Holbrooke said, as had the U.S. Embassy in Moscow, that the Soviet Union 
wont ane to portray the invasion as a form of Erineser AMET ESN ae 3 


N) On 28. Fobruary CINCPAC. provided an assessment of the potential 
for hostilities between the naval forces of the PRC and the Soviet Union ins 
the’ eeuet China Sea. As both countries increased their activities in: the South 


iy AMEMB Moscow 4025/1816552 Feb 79 (Sl, RDS-2, 2/18/99 and 4027/192042Z Feb 
79 (Si, RDS-2, 2/19/99. 


2. UPI dispatch, dateline Tokyo and Bangkok, cited in ADMIN CINCPAC ALFA. 


33/212001Z2 Feb 79 (U). 


3. MSG, USICA Diplomatic Correspondent, dateline lsshingtan: 22 Feb 79 (U). 
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China Sea, the potential for deliberate or inadvertent conflict aiso increased, 
stated: CINCPAC. CINCPAC noted that the Soviet Union had demonstrated a will- 
ingness to use "incidents at sea," such as bumping, ramming, and harrassing 
maneuvers, to exploit maritime encounters for-its own interests. Noting the 
relative ‘inexperience of the PRC Navy in open-ocean encountérs and use of - 
harrassing maneuvers, CINCPAC stated that such: maneuvers could be reacted ‘to 
with force by the PRC. Additionally, the potential for accidéntal conflict. 
due to a misunderstanding in a period of heightened tension; i.e., thinking. 
that flashing light signals were flashes of gunfire, could ledd to. a ooreats 
second "Gulf of Tonkin" incident. 1 


tS. Coinciding with the date announced by the PRC for eee of their 
withdrawal (16 March 1979), the American Embassy in Bangkok provided an .aSsess- 
ment of the impact of the Chinese invasion-on. Thailand, The Embassy assessment 
noted that perceptions had changed rapidly during the previous two months, ~~ 
Chinese stock in-Thatland went way down ‘when Vietnam quickly overran China’'s - 
clients in Kampuchea and moved forces to the Thai-border. ‘Aftér the ‘Chinese 
invasion.of Vietnam, however, Chinese shares rose to an all-time ‘high, accord 
ing to the Embassy. ~The Thai.leadership and a broad segment of Thai sdetety'! 
were elated over ‘the Chinese action. The Thai considered Vietnam to be! thd 
most immediate security threat, although some worried about a long-term Chinese 
threat. Thai attitudes toward the Soviets were somewhat mixed, = Up :to the! 
Chinese attack on the SRV, the Soviets had won grudging admiration in That‘land 
for their willingness: to underwrite the SRV:.invasion:.of.Kampucheai: Thi ap- * 
peared to have changed-somewhat. because of a perceived ineffectual: response’ to 
the Chinese attack on.:the Soviet treaty ally. - The. Thai: were :concernad that: 
. recent events would further. the Soviet-Vietnamese expansion into the région. 
They were also concerned that Indochina was ‘being’ dragged further. into the Sino- 
Soviet rivalry, but their fear of the Vietnamese overroad. such: considerations. 
The- Embassy considered that the That: desired to preserve the essence of cldse; 
strong ties with the United States. On: the other hahd,. for. concrete action’ to 
deal with the specen ines situation,: ey were DOR NG more ronan’ abe Pee i 
_(u) By mid-May a Soviet. official was reported: to fae aed. anaineety 
that Soviet warships were calling at Vietnam's Cam Ranh Bay. A Soviet official 
was. quoted as saying that, "it is our obligation under the. Soviet-Wletvain: peace 
and friendship treaty signed last year to use Cam Ranh Bay."..A press: report - 
from Washington stated that "U.S. intelligence" had discovered that thé Soviet 
Union was installing an electronic eavesdropping station at Cam Ranh Bay in 
Vietnam. According to this press report, the Soviet listening post, called a- 
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1, GINCPAC 180116Z Feb 79 (CANE), REVW 27 Feb 85. 
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Signals intelligence station, was discovered recently by U.S. Intelligence and 
was believed ready to begin operations. At the same time, another press report 
from Washington stated that, if the Soviet Union's growing use of military air 
and naval bases in Vietnam turned into a permanent presence there, it would 
profoundly disturb the United States, Japan, and China. A State Department 
official, in prepared testimony before Congress, said that, "the continuing 
conflict in Indochina threatens the peace and stability of the entire region 
and increases the risk of great power involvement." Roger Sullivan, Deputy — 
Assistant Secretary of State for. East Asia and Pacific Affairs, said that 
Vietnam's “close alignment". with the Soviet Union had already resulted in, 
“extended calls by Soviet naval vessels at Vietnamese ports and Soviet operation 
of aircraft from Vietnamese fields."1 


(U) Noting that the Soviet Union had acknowledged its use of Cam Ranh Bay 
in Vietnam, an editorial in a Honolulu newspaper stated that this was an omi- 
nous development for Southeast Asia because the growing Soviet Pacific Fleet 
would have another operating base, and its first in the Southeast Asia area, 

This had disturbing implications not only for the United States, but also for 
Japan and China, Although the U.S. SEVENTH Fleet had dominated the China Sea 
since the end of World War II, far more was at stake than just national. prestige. 
The editor cited Japan's oi] lifeline, the security of South Korea, the Sino- 
Soviet. rivalry, the conflict between China, and Vietnam, and the stability of 

the ASEAN bloc.2 | , 





TK The editor's mention. of the seeunter of South Korea was not only 
accurate, but recognized by the South Korean leadership. During extensive ..: 
conversations regarding the..threat from-North Korea. between President Park .of 
South Korea and General Vessey, Commander, U.S. Forces Korea, Park discussed: | 
naval strategy in the Pacific.. He showed considerable concern, about the grow- | 
ing power of .the Soviet Navy in the Far Fast, including the Soviet use of Cam 
Ranh Bay and Danang, and even greater concern about. the danger that the Russians 
might turn the East China Sea into a Soviet rather than an American area of naval 
influence. Park stated that detente was working when the spheres of influence 
of the United States and Soviet Union were clearly defined, and when neither - 
ventured into the other's sphere of influence or into areas of the world not 
included in either’s sphere of influence. When those conditions did not pre- 
vail, Park stated, detente was in.danger and the whole world was in danger. 

That, .he stated, was why he and many other Asian leaders were concerned about 

the Soviet use of the former U.S. bases in Vietnam.3 

1. UPI dispatches, datelines Washington and Tokyo, cited in ADMIN CINCPAC ALFA 
28/131840Z May 79 (U) and 70/152205Z May 79.(U). 

2. Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 19 May 79, editorial, cited in ADMIN CINEPAC ALFA 
158/192049Z May 79 (U). 

3. CINCUNC 050900Z Jun 79 TS{EX), DECL 5-Jun 89, 
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The concern of South Korea regarding the Soviet naval buiidup 
in the ais China Sea was shared by Japan. The September deployment of two 
Soviet cruisers, two destroyers and two oilers to the South China Sea had 
triggered concern in Japan that an increased Soviet naval presénce in the 
region was a prelude to wider armed conflict in Southeast Asia. Tokyo viewed 
the Soviet naval buildup in the South China Sea as Soviet: posturing to dissuade 
China from making a second strike at Vietnam. There were also some Japanese 
officials who believed that the increasing numbers of Soviet warships in the 
South China Sea was a natural result of very desirable port facilities in the 
SRV and not directly connected with the prospect of PRC-SRY armed conflict, 
Nevertheless, Tokyo considered the increasing Soviet naval presence in the 
South China Sea to support the Chinese concern ent Soviet encirclement. 1 


CS) It was about this time (September 1979) that the State Department 
provided Embassies in Southeast Asia with background material and talking’ 
points to be used in discussing Soviet requests: for port visits to the South-. 
east Asian nations of Malaysia, Indonesia, Singapore, Thailand, and'the © 
Philippines. ‘As part of this background, the’ State Departhent noted that | 
Soviet involvement in Indochina was not new. Moscow had beeh one of Hanoi''s 
principal sources of arms, and during U.S. operations: ‘in Vietnam, Soviet intel- 
“ligence ships. had operated off the coast of Vietnam gathering information’ on 
U.S. operations, What was new was the availability of Vietnamese ports for’ 

' ship visits by Soviet combatants, and Soviet accéss to Vietnamese air and naval 
facilities. Reviewing the Soviet use of SRV facilities, State noted that" it’ 
began in late February 1979 when the first of two tank landing ships. entered 
Danang to shuttle cargo for the SRV. - Soviet naval auxiliaries followed in 
March and the first Soviet combatant--a guided missile destroyér--entered | 
Danang:on 1 April. Since that time, there had ‘been additional ship visits’ 
including submarines.. Soviet access to’ Vietnamese airfields also began if, 
February when the Soviet Union began its airlift of military supplies to the © 
SRY. This was’ followed by the loan of some AN-12 transports to the: Vietnamese 
to shuttle cargo and personnel throughout Indochina. The first Soviet opera~" 
tional use of a Vietnamese airfield occurred on 11 April, when a pair of TU-95 
naval reconnaissance dircraft landed at Danang and later’ ‘conducted ocean P74 
reconnaissance missions.2 a v ie 


s} The foregoing State Department information ‘Was seared to the: fnbais- 
sies for possible release to their host countries. It was confirmed on an | 
official basis by an IPAC paper on the subject. IPAC also noted that Soviet: 
naval ships had called at four Vietnamese ports: Haiphong, Danang, Gam Ranh’ 
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1, USDAO Singapore 9837/2507512 Sep 79 TSANF), REVW 24 Sep 99. 
2. SECSTATE 238554/112158Z Sep 79 TSY(EX), RDS-2, 9/10/85. 
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Bay and Ho Chi Minh City. Through 5 November 1979, a total of 28 Soviet ships 
had called at Vietnamese ports for an estimated total of 626 days in port. At 
that time (November 1979) IPAC also noted that tensions along the Sino-Vietnam- 
ese border remained high and border incidents continued. Since a butidup in 
March-June 1979, Vietnamese army strength along the border remained at approxi- 
mately 200,000. Chinese strength had been reduced from an estimated high 
during the invasion of 400,000-450,000 to about 250,000. IPAC also estimated 
that .there were approximately 45-50,000 Vietnamese army troops in Laos. ODe- 
spite second lesson statements by some Chinese officials, insufficient evidence 
existed to suggest another Chinese attack in the near future. . At the same 
time, the SRV. had stepped-up its operations in Kampuchea, where Vietnamese 
army strength was estimated to be 175,000-200,000. Although shallow. penetra- 
tion. by SRV. forces across the Tha? border in hot pursuit of Kampuchean troops 
took place, no major cross-border operation was expected. IPAC also noted 

that there were up to 5,000 Soviet advisers in Vietnam, primarily engaged in 
civilian projects, especially in transportation projects. On five occasions. . 
since March of 1979, two Soviet reconnaissance aircraft had deployed. to Danang. 
Also, 12 AN-12 aircraft with Soviet air and: ground crews had supported Vietnam- 
ese army operations since early in March ic 1 


During a meeting of the ASEAN Chiefs of Mission in Manila on 24-25 

October 1979, the consensus report noted that grave dangers beset the region. 
Tension between Vietnam and Thailand on the Kampuchean border was high and 
accelerating. Border clashes occurred and, while both sides were acting with 
restraint, emotions were building up. Miscalculation was an ever-present 
danger and jarge-scate conflict could not be ruled out. Chinese pressures on 
Vietnam could erupt into an even larger-scale armed conflict at any time. In 
that event, though unlikely, Soviet intervention on behalf of Vietnam could 
set off a chain of disastrous consequences extending far beyond the region. 
However, both the United States Chiefs of Mission and ASEAN officials shared 
the assessment that, at least for the time being, the Vietnamese did not intend 
to follow-up the conquest of Kampuchea with an attack on Thailand. Regarding 
Soviet activities in the region, the Ambassadors noted that the major Soviet 
fleet buildup in the region was a matter of concern. However, they reported, 
the extension of Soviet naval power had not been accompanied by any increase 
in Soviet influence in the area. For most of the ASEAN nations, China remained 
a long-term threat, The Ambassadors believed that unremitting hostility toward 
Vietnam would be the centerpiece of Chinese policy toward the region for at 
least the next few years. About one month later, on 28 November, the press 
cited anonymous authorities in nee eye for the information that the Soviet 
1. IPAC Point Paper, 5 Nov 79 &S), REVH 5 Nov 85, Subj: Soviet Naval Ship 

Visits to Vietnam; IPAC Point Paper, 6 Nov 79 (Sh, DECL 6 Nov 85, Subj: 

Current Situation in Indochina. 
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Navy had doubled its activities in Asian waters coinciding with the deployment 
of U.S. Pacific Fleet ships to the Indian Ocean, The sources reportedly con- 
firmed that Soviet navy ships had visited Vietnamese ports more than 60 times 
since the beginning of the year.! 


'S1 Perhaps the most authoritative statement to emerge concerning the’ 
threat in Southeast Asia was provided to CINCPAC by CINCPACFLT in mid-December 
1979. CINCPACFLT stated that the increased Soviet presence in Southeast Asia 
and the South China Sea had strategic implications that must be recognized ‘and 
possible courses of action to neutralize it considered. Otherwise, the United 
States could be faced with a permanent significant detrimental change in the 
strategic situation. The Soviet military activity evolving in Southeast Asia 
and the South China Sea was in consonance with the established modus operandi | 
of the Soviet Union. Significant increases in forces and port visits, dramatic 
increases in military and military-associated cargo delivered in the area, out 
of area deployments to Danang by reconnaissance aircraft, South China Sea sub- 
marine operations and port visits, the installation of a radar site near Cam 
Ranh Bay, and general improvements in the Soviet Pacific force capability were 
conclusive evidence of Soviet intentions in Southeast ‘Asia. The potential con- 
sequences of this change in the strategic situation, stated CINCPACFLT, were 
of great significance and warranted the highest level of consideration. 
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1. AMEMB Manila 21721/140907Z Nov 79 (8)(EX), RDS-1, 11/6/99; COMUS Japan | 
300643Z Nov 79 (U). 
2. CINCPACFLT 200045Z Dec 79 (TS), REVW 22 Mar 99. 
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SECTION IV--THE WESTERN PACIFIC THREAT 


CINCPAC Projection . 


As early as April 1979, CINCPAC reviewed the destabilizing events 
within and among the nations of the Indian Ocean littoral and the need ‘for an 
“increased U.S. naval presence to protect vital U.S.-and allied interests and 
to signal the U.S. commitment in the area. At the same time, there was hetght- 
ened tension and conflict in Southeast Asia, an increasingly apparent threat 
of North Korean aggression, and an absolute necessity to reassure Asian allies 
in the face of an expanding Soviet. military presence and capability in the 
Western Pacific. The Soviet Pacific Fleet had evolved into a major maritime 
force with an increasingly active and effective means of projecting Soviet 


. influence. 1 





(Bx. CINCPAC anticipated a..dramatic up raging. of the Sovitt Pacific Fleet 
ic mpos ition: aver the next: Five years" tn: Vt 


hy “The PETROS 
a he aay ree "AVthOUh ‘the. ‘task’ ‘group had ntered’ th +See: 
yon’ 29. une: (dlining, the: econoniie.-summit: conference vin ‘yo at’ 
ident Carte y th ‘guided: twigs 1Te, cruiser” made @. dirett 
aivos! ’The-MI se emained if: the “southern. portion of the Sea’ .0 . 
bal ly +0. “participate: ‘in an: ale subjiar ing. warfare exercise: on a atid. “Oily : 
for obeading: ‘to: Viadivostok.3 ooo 

















1. CINCPAC 1422092 Apr 79 TS}, DECL 13 Apr 85. 
2. Ibid. - 
3. Japanese newspaper Sankei, cited in COMUS Jehan 0206567 Jul 79 (U)s DIA 


§351/050127Z Jul 79 (SAHR), REVW 4 Jul 09. 
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Soviet Forces 


SL The Soviet Pacific Fleet presence in the Pacific was concentrated at 
Viadivostok and Petropavlovsk. At the end of 1979, the Soviet Pacific Fleet 
included 75 major surface combatants and 21 amphibious units. There were 113 
submarines, 58 of which were nuclear-powered. While the totals were slowly 
increasing, the qualitative improvements were more significant. These increased 
capabilities weré particularly apparent in the anit- submarine warfare and anti- 
ship cruise missiles and the jarge inventory of nuclear-powered submarines,: .* 
Regularly observed naval activity included in-area operations of surface and 
‘sub-surface units near Vladivostok and Petropavlovsk. The Soviets. ‘conducted 
-oceanographic research throughout the Pacific Ocean, as well as the, East; China, 
Philippine and Arabian Seas. They also conducted intelligence collection i 
patrols off Guam, Kwajalein in the East China Sea, intermittently of. Diego,.; 


gare the Hormuz Strait, and occasionally off the west coast<of the United 
States. 
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1. IPAC Point Paper, 5 Nov 79 (3), ‘Subj: “Soviet Military Activities in, tthe « 
Pacific Ocean, REVW 5 Nov 85. 
2. Ibid. : 
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Korea -(COMUS Korea), cryptographic manera) and Russian AK-47 ammunition were 
recovered. ! Pe ae 4s a 


North oraxn Ordek of battle a 


"TS7NORORN ) In ve 1978 COMUS Korea advised thé: DeFense’ Inte? gence 

Agency (DIA) of his belief that assessments of the: Nor‘th Korean. ground ordeb: 
_Of battle were overly ‘conservative and. that the. time ‘had. come. Fors a: compl eté 
and detailed audit of: North Korean. Aray. strength.- “in February. 1978 "the DIA: 
proposed a division of labor among the Defense intelligence communities to 
address the concerns expressed by.COMUS Korea. 0n°30 Deceribér 1978 a joint 
,State/Defense message informed the U.S. Embassies it ‘Seoul: and: Tokyo that it 
was now deemed appropriate for. the Korean and Japanese Governments ‘to be brief- 
ed on the new estimates: The Ambassadors were_.reaquested to do: ‘Bio las--86on ‘as 
possible,- drawing on the material provided. 











During COMUS Korea's briefing’ of the ROK Defense “Minister on the ‘range 


of estimates, the Minister was told that the validation of the figures ‘Was ict 
yet complete. The Minister's.reaction was’ that, : whatever thé ‘fangée of éstis | 
mates, it was clear that North Korean ground Tareas: were ewok ‘than earlier 
estimated.3 

$ Shee bath 
* (Sl The U.S. Army INSCOM, aiichi had ee asinine ‘the task-of reassessitig 
the North Korean ground order of battle .by the DIA,. undertook’ an exhaustive ~ 
country-wide, zero-based reexamination of ‘North Korean. infantry divisions: and 
infantry brigades.., 


¢ tet " t er 





1. IPAC Summary of Significant Events, Jul 79 (SANF), REVW 31 dul 99; UPI™ 
dispatch, dateline Seoul, cited. in ADMIN CINCPAC ALFA 106/230226Z Jul'79 
(U). 

2. CINCPAC Command History 1978 ( (TSxERD) , Vol. I, pp. 104-109. a 

3. COMUS Korea 0509302 Jan 79 (SY(EX), DECL 32 Dec 84. 
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estimated to consist of 9 corps and at least 41 divisions/brigades. This was 
an increase of two corps and twelve divisions/brigades. The CIA reviewed the 
study by INSCOM and agreed that the total number of imagery divisions/brigades 
was at least 35. The National Security Agency also undertook its own analysis, 
strictly from a signal intelligence aspect, and its findings were also closé to 
INSCOM's. In February 1979 the DIA validation of the INSCOM study continued. 
The DIA had not yet subscribed to the full findings of the- INSCOM study because 
of the need to resolve outstanding judgmental and methodological ‘questions. and 
to complete a joint review of the evidence. The pretiminary mesUL tS ae the 
estimates by agency in early 1979 were as follows: :1 ‘ 


North Korean Order of Battle Estimate by cae, 





Pre-May 78 DIA CIA NSA” “INSCOM 
Army Corps 7 7-9 Unk. 9 sa 
Inf Div/Bde 24/3 o7/h = 30/58 (82 (tit 
Armored Div 2 2 a ee TBs 


TS7ROFGRAH- By the end of 1979, an agreed DIA comparison of forces’ on the 
Korean Peninsula, releasable to the ROK, had been developed. As a: “yesult ‘of 
the reassessment, it was estimated that the North could mount an attack ‘against 
South Korea with a well-balanced force operationally controlled -by a: Teast. 
eight conventtonal corps and one special corps. Line elements consisted ‘oF. at 
least 34 divisions (32 infantry, 2 armored), 4 separate infantry brigades y.” ‘16 
light infantry brigades, five reinforced infantry regiments, four reconnats- 
sance brigades/regiments, rocket launcher brigades/regiments, and freesrocket- 

over-ground (FROG) battalions. By the end of the year, it was IPAC'S -asséss- 
ment that hostilities were not imminent. However, there was continuing: evi- 
dence that North Korea was improving its military readiness and its ability to 
take advantage of any opportunity. ‘North Korea was maintaining an increased 
readiness posture, and this, coupled with its advantages over the South :in: 
combat strength, warranted close scrutiny by all concerned. The end. ‘of-1979 
DIA comparison of forces on the Korean Peninsula is shown on the following 


page.@ 


1. J221 Point Paper SK 5 Feb 79, Subj: Reassessment of North Korean Ground 
Order of Battle (U). REVW 6 Feb 99, 


2. IPAC Point Paper (SANE), 10 Jan 80, Subj: North Korean Military Force 
Capabilities (U}, REVW 10 Jan 00. 
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Other Aspects of the North Korean Threat 


(U) After the initial leak early in the year regarding the reassessment 
of the North Korean order of battle, publicity continued in. Korea. In mid- 
May 1979, a news dispatch from Seoul credited official South Korean sources 
for the statement that, since 1975, North Korea's Army had increased by 20,000, 
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boosting the total armed forces personnel to 700,000. According to this arti- 
I: _ Cle, the North Korean Army possessed 2,600. tanks, 3,800. field artillery pieces 
i and 1,700 multiple rocket launchers. The North Korean Commando force, accord- 
ing to this article, had grown since 1975 from 58,000 to 73,000 men. In mid- 
| “July a news dispatch from Seoul credited a Western diplomatic source for the 
_ statement. that revised U.S, estimates of North Korean strength put the size of 
; _ the North Korean ‘armed. forces at more than 600, 000 men, about, 125,000 more tha 
| had been estimated in earlier years. The diplomat said, according to this 
article, that the new estimates for the North were imprecise, with analysts 
divided in their calculations of how many army divisions the Communists had. 
! This” number could run “From 37 divisions to. possibly, as many as 41 divisions.! 


ae aned 





iz 1. UPI dispatch, dateline Seoul, cited in ADMIN CINCPAC ALFA 205/232210Z May 
Mt 


79 (U); Los Angeles Times dispatch, dateline Seoul, cited in ADMIN CINCPAC 





ALFA 017/180415Z Jul 79 (U) 
! 2. CINCUNC 050900Z Jun 79 ((EX), DECL 5 Jun 89. 
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on :. The. U. S.. ities), in n Beijing reported other éonversations. with. PRC 
officals, implying that North Korea would. not attack South Korea. .However, 
the, PRC assurances were cast in, terms of the. absence of any: aggressive intent 
on the part of North Korea, and not in terms of the PRC's ability or wil ling- 
ness to restrain North Korean actions. The Embassy stated that China obviously — 
fa} sleyerage, over: ‘Nanth, _Konea.. on.major issues, of war peace, but 
Was Likel. TeV y AbSe 


Wh 












f 


ted to CINCPAC 6 





_ Dec 79 (N(EX), ROS 2/3, 12/14/89. 
2.  AMEMB Beijing 9140. of 17 Dec 79, transmitted to CINCPAC by SECSTATE 325154/ 


172202Z Dec 79 (SEX), XDS-1, 12/17/89. 
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-heighten the risk of North Korean activity. | US. 
to make a. special effort to view. the situation as disterted through North Korea: 
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threat remained. The division within the ROK military establishment, high~ 

lighted by shooting. incidents on December 12-13, would inevitably prompt the 
North Korean policy makers to review their options, including active efforts 
to exploit the situation. The Embassy postulated that the most tempting cir- 


. Cumstance for the North and most dangerous development for the ROK ‘would be a 


clash between full units of the ROK Army, as opposed to the smaller incidents 
of the previous. week... Instability within the ‘ROK military establishment would 


The’ Embassy urged U.S.: officials 


lenses. The Embassy considered it safe to assume that the North Koreans per- 
ceived active U.S. involvement in the Park assassination. The subsequent divi- 
sion within the ROK military establishment could also be seen as an attempt by 
the United States to manipulate the Korean situation.1 


wo 7 
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AMEMB Seoul 18967/170828Z Dec 79 (SJ(EX), RDS-2/3, 12/17/89. 
CIA Special National Intelligence Estimate, 20 Dec 79 CSANE), Subj: North 
Korean Reactions to Instability in the South td, REVW 20 Dec 99. 
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- (U) «In 1979 CINCPAC s start canbers, sometimes’ accompanied. By. component rep- 
resentatives, visited PARPRO- installations in both Alaska and the Western Pacific 
The Alaska trip; 2-11 May, was conducted by members of. the Intelligence and 
Operations Directorates and. representatives from the staff of CINCPACFLT. The 
team visited at] major PARPRO operating bases and units and their supporting 
facilities and sites. Visited were the Alaska Air Command, NCR Alaska, the 
Naval Security Group Activity, the 698lst Security Squadron,.and the 1931st 
' Communications Group at Elmendorf AFB; the 6th Strategic Wing, 6985th: Security 
Squadron,-and 1995th Communications Station at Eielson AFB; the Naval Security 
Group Activity, Commander Task Group 32.3, the Naval Communications Station, 

‘and CLASSIC WIZZARD at Adak Naval Station; and Detachment 1 of the 6th Strategic 
Wing, the DOD Anders Facility, and the COBRA DANE Radar Facility at Shemya AF 
Station. Discussions centered around operating and reporting procedures, short- 
falls, potential problem areas, communications procedures, advisory support 
procedures, and the security and safety of PBARPRO « operations. No hazards to 
PARPRO Operations were. uncovered by.the CINCPAC tea be 














“CONFIDENTIAL 
(SG. Military operations designed to exercise high seas freedoms, however, 
had to scrupulously avoid violation of the coastal state's legitimate rights 
and sovereignty. The United States recognized a 3 nautical mile territorial 
sea, but it generally did not challenge coastal] state claims to a 12 nautical 


mile territorial sea that did not impinge on the high seas freedoms of navi- 
gation and overflight in straits used for international navigation or require 


advance notification or permission for transit by military units. "Consequently, 


military operations designed to exercise high seas freedom of navigation and 
overflight should be conducted no closer that 12 NM from the land territory 
of the coastal state, except in international straits, in which event such 
operations shall approach no closer than 3 NM from the land territory. This 
policy is not to be construed as US agreement in the international Tegal va-. 
lidity of 12 NM claims."2 


tS Certain states, the advice continued, (Somalia, Indonesia, Burma, 
Mauritius, Maldives) combined excessive geographical claims with requirements 
for prior notification or permission for entry of warships into claimed. waters. 
Other states (the USSR, China, Pakistan, India, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka) claimed 
12 nautical mile territorial seas but also required prior notification or | 
permission. In both cases the notification/permission requirements were 
clearly excessive and should be challenged. 


(Ss) CINCPAC already had an instruction on the requirement for prior. 
approval of military operations in politically sensitive areas and was to be 
consulted in planning operations to challenge ‘claims (CINCPAC Instruction... 
(3100.6 (series)). “Except for the East. Africa area, challenges in politically 
sensitive areas incidental to normal operations and point-to-point transits, 


and challenges in the nature of innocent passage, do-not require prior approval. 


Because of the political sensitivities involved, however, challenges, to prior 
notification/permission requirements in the claimed 12 NM territorial seas of 
the USSR, PRC, Pakistan, India, Bangladesh, North Korea, Taiwan, and Sri Lanka 
require prior approval by CINCPAC." 


| | Séa_of Okhotsk’ Operations 
Q During the period 15 to 20 September a surface combatant task group, 
TG 75.2, conducted a six-day excursion into the Sea of Okhotsk. The purpose 


of the mission was to exercise the principle of freedom of the seas by con- 
ducting a routine naval operation in international waters along the Kuril 
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Island chain and in the Sea of Okhotsk. 


tS) A similar operation had been conducted in June 1978. At that time 
one incident of “possible harassment" had taken place. A Soviet ship had 
maneuvered close aboard a U.S. ship and crossed its bow at 300 yards, requiring 
the U.S.ship to maneuver radically on two occasions to avoid collision, but 
no collision occurred.¢ — 


(Si CINCPACFLT submitted his plan for the operation on 9 January 1979. 
CINCPAC cited the importance of demonstrating the U.S. freedom of the seas 
position that-the Séa of Okhotsk was an international body of water with con- 
tinuing right of high seas navigation and overflightS when he recommended 
early approval of.the JCS for the plan. The JCS approval was granted on. 11 
August. CINCPAC -was-to insure that forces did not approach Soviet territory 
closer than 25 nautical miles except as necessary to transit international 
straits; when transiting the straits the forces were to remain at least 12 
nautical miles from Soviet territory. Public release of information concern~ 
ing the. operation. was not authorized and queries from public and news media 
were to -be accepted and brought to the attention of the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs. CINCPAC was tasked, in coordination 
with appropriate embassies, to prepare public affairs guidance and forward it 


- for Washington: coordination and approval.3 


fess) Task group 75.2, commanded by RADM A. Sinclair, USN, was composed of 
USS BAINBRIDGE (CGN-25), USS HENRY B. WILSON (DDG-7), USS STEIN (FF-1065), 
USS PONCHATOULA. (AQ-148), and .P-3.maritime.patro] -aincraft, . STEIN.wase hig 
t-Had: been on the:.1978. deployment and was -the ‘ship hat: -had: be 

tn the “near-miss withthe Soviet ship. KRIVAK#602. 















up -the. Kuril’ ch en 
the sea, on “15:Septemb 1¢ task..force” remained: over 29 nautical: mites. from 









Soviet territory. “The Group then transi ted -north' along Kafichatkasto'S5°N, 
then west:to Sakhalin’ IsTand; then-southward to the-Kuril chain, exiting 
:tinto -the ce 


ea af Japah. on 20:Septenber by the Lai Perouse: Stratt.4 


Pat 
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. J313 HistSum Sep’ 79 (&), DECL 9 Oct 85. 


J 

é. CINCPAC Command History 1978 (TSERD), Vol..I, p. 198. 

3. CINCPACFLT. 0902142 Jan 79 (RN, DECL 13 Dec 86 DG/C/31. Dec 80; CINCPAC 
152015Z Jan 79 (S), DECL 10 Jan 85; JCS 5792/111309Z Aug 79 CN, DECL 
6 Aug 85. 


4. J313 HistSum Sep 79 (8), DECL 9 Oct 85. 
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0) U.S. tactical aircraft were positioned at Misawa, Japan (from USS 


MIDWAY. (CV-41)). to provide .a quick reaction: responseif such had’ beeh“neces- 
“$ary. : 


tS) soviet reaction to the task group was limited to. periodic.overflights 
during the period 17 to 20 September, with one Soviet "tattletale" surface 
combatant joining the group on 18 September, followed by three more Soviet 
surface combatants on.19 September; they remained. until 20. September. “The 
task group commander said that the lack of Soviet interest-or surveillance 
for the first two days was "most interesting and disconcerting." He said‘ that 
the northeasterly transit along the Kuril chain and the apparent undetected 
passage through the Chetvetyy Kuril'skiy Strait placed. the task ‘group ‘within 
13.5 nautical miles of the Soviet land mass and was considered worthy of note. 
‘Extremely poor weather and visibility during the period in question andthe 
electronic mission control actions (no high-frequency or surfacesair search 
radars) may have been the reason for no Soviet reaction until 17 September. 
The task group commander said that the sixty-four dollar question remained 
or the’ table, "Were the Soviets not prepared or did they choose:.not to initiate 
“surveillance of the SCTG until two days after. entry into the Sea of Okhotsk2"2 


i se There were no significant incidents or harassments -during: the’ ‘transit, 
and all objectives were accomplished. 
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1. COMUS Japan’ 062335Z Sep 79 (S$), PECK. eAus3&7 5 (@ONSEVENTHELRoeRNaERE nag, 
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79 (S), REW 1 Sep..853. COMSEVENTHFLI0PG0R%0 Sep 9 (BN) yaDROG 1 NE Boe 
2. J313 HistSum Sep 79 (8), DECL 9 Oct -85; CTG SEVEN FIVE PT TWO 2210307 Sep 
79 (S),.REVW 22 Sep 85, ee gg 





3. Ibid. - : 
4. CINCPACFLT 1304407 Jul 79 CN, REVW 1] Jui .99. 
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SEGREF— 
(3) U.S. tactical aircraft were. positioned at Misawa, Japan (from USS 


MIDWAY. (CV-41)).,to provide .a quick reaction response. such had’ beeh“neces-~ 
“gary. ar 


tS) soviet reaction to the task group was limited to. periodic. overflights 
during the period 17 to 20 September, with one Soviet "tattletale"” surface 
combatant joining the group on 18 September, followed by three more Soviet 
surface combatants on.19 September; they remained until 20. September. “The 
task group commander said that the lack of Soviet interest.or surveillance 
for the first two days was "most interesting and disconcerting." He said‘that 
the northeasterly transit along the Kuril chain and the apparent undetected 
passage through the Chetvetyy Kuril'skiy Strait placed. the task ‘group ‘within 
13.5 nautical miles of the Soviet land mass and was .considered worthy of note. 
‘Extremely poor weather and visibility during the period in question andthe 
electronic mission contro] actions (no high-frequency or surfacesair search 
radars) may have been the reason for no Soviet reaction until 17;-September. 
The task group commander said that the sixty-four dollar question remained 
on the table, “Were ‘the Soviets not prepared or did they choose:.not to initiate 
‘surveillance of the SCTG until. two days after. entry into the Sea of Okhotsk2"2 
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ie COMUS Japan’ 0623352 Sep 79 (S$), ECL ,StoAugy87 ; (GOMSEVENTHRLT CRG ERE Aug. 
79 (S), REVW 1 Sep..853 COMSEVENTHFLT 0750080 Sebi 9.- CN eHDRRG 7 SRMBEBE SS 


2. 3313 HistSum Sep 79 ('S), DECL 9 Oct 85; CTG SEVEN FIVE PT TWO 2210302 Sep 
79 (S),.REVW 22 Sep 85, ee wt i Oe gee 


3. Ibid. . 
4. CINCPACFLT 1304402 Jul 79 (Sj, REVW 11 Jui 99. 
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Beginning in 1973 ships had had to leave their reconnaissance posi- 
tion for medical or humanitarian reasons for crew members. CINCPAC had, .there- 
fore, required intensive medical and emergency screening of personnel prior... 
to deployments. In his tasking message for the May deployment, CINCPAC, as . 
usual, réquested that all personnel assigned aboard ARNOLD for the mission be 


physically qualified and in possession of current medical and dental records. 
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1, J313 HistSun Jun 79 (SY, DECL 10 Jul 85; JCS 4759/1323422 Apr 79 (S), DECL 
12 Apr 87; CINCPAC 1803227 Apr 79'(S\, DECL 16 Apr 87; COMTHIRDFLT 210619Z 
dun 79 (S), DECL 21 Jun 85. . 
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- On 25 May... however, ° a crew, aantiee suffered: a ‘heart atknee ind véutred aniaee 
thedtcat-evacuation.. ARNOLD. departed a1 Tawi: Support posite fore dezvous 
ae the: Coast: t guard cutter, SARVIS, oe oo 





“eV Tt 
policy objectives.“ 


ae hice The ships covered quite a bit of. ground. In February, for example. 
uss COCHRANE visited “‘NukuaTofa, Tonga; Suva, Fiji; Noumea ,, New Caledonia; 
back, t6 Suva; and” on, to Wellington and’ then Bluff Harbor, New Zealand. That 
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1. 0313 HistSum Jun 79 is), DECL 10 Jul 85; CINCPAC Command Histories 1976 
(TSAERD), Vot. I, pp. 199-200, and 1977, Vol. I, p. 192; CINCPAC 1803222 

Apr 79 (S), DECL 16 Apr. 87. te 

. J313 HistSum Sep 79 WS), DECL 5 Oct 85. 

. CINCPAC 1800302 Oct 79 (SN, DECL 17 Oct 85. 

. CINCPAC 1902152 May 79 (€), DECL 18 May 84. 
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